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Mental pictures, stereotypes, and fake histories, 

reinforcesmysteries . andwhenmysteryisreinforced 

it only means that knowledge has been lost. 

-KRS-One 

Social imagery has been part of the United States 
landscapesincethecountry'sinception.Social imagery, 
orthemannerin which perceptions, attitudes, and beliefs 
about certain groups shapes people's understanding 
of those groups, has served as a hallmark upon which 
social domination, economic exploitation, and political 
disenfranchisement have formed the experiences of 
diverse cultural groups in the U.S. (Horsman, 1981; 
Spring, 2006). Social imagery becomesan integral part 
of a population's thinking when it is institutionalized 
fora sustained period of time through different venues, 
and shapes generations of people’s thinking about a 
particular reality or perceived reality. David Bloor 
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(1991), who has written extensively on social imagery, contends that it consists 
of "those beliefs which people confidently hold to and live by. in particular... the 
beliefs which are taken for granted or institutionalized, or invested with authority 
by groups of people" (p. 5). Social imagery frequently becomes reified through the 
use of tools, language, forms of media, constructed knowledge, and the purported 
experiences that are displayed and widely distributed about a particular group. In 
some instances, the group's circumstances or position within a given society can 
reinforce the widely held societal views of the group. Throughout the history of 
theU.S., racialized groups have often had their experiences profoundly shaped by 
social imagery in ways that have created tremendous hardships in the quest for 
self-actualization and a healthy sense of self. 

The purpose of this article is to shed light on the manner in which Black males 
have been oneoftheprimaryvictimsof negativesocial imagery and how theremnants 
of these constructions continue to have contemporary influences, particularly when 
it comes to their schooling experiences in theU.S. The goal of this work is to make 
an argument for the generation of new ideas, different conceptual frameworks, and 
innovative methods of inquiry that can be useful in dismantling negative imagery 
of Black males. It is the hope that these new approaches to studying Black males 
may play an important role in creating useful research, theory, and practices that 
will help to improve the schooling experiences and educational outcomes for Black 
males, who consistently find themselves at the bottom of most academic indices 
(Howard, 2008; Howard & Flennaugh, 2010). 

We operate from the position that large numbers of Black males experience 
education in a manner unlike most groups in the U.S. and that these experiences 
are rooted in a historical construction of what it means to be Black and male. These 
experiences, we assert, are often guided by a less than flattering account of the aca¬ 
demic potential, intellectual disposition, and social and cultural capital possessed by 
Black males (Hutchison, 1994). M oreover, our contention is that not only do these 
notions of Black males shape their schooling experiences, but may severely influ¬ 
ence theirlifechancesatatimewhere educational accessisvital to competing in an 
increasingly global society. This consequence is most disturbing given the manner in 
which disproportionate numbers of Black men continue to find themselves socially, 
economically, and politically excluded from the American mainstream. 

We engage in this analysis of Black males in schools and society with a full 
recognition that despite the multitude of obstacles and challenges that have con¬ 
fronted Black males in the U nited States historically and contemporarily, there are 
instances of exceptional Black men who have overcome these obstacles to enjoy 
social, economic, and political upward mobility. The election of President Obama 
serves as a highly visible example—as does the election of Black men who have 
gone on to become promi nent mayors i n some of A merica's largest ci ti es (e.g., Tom 
Bradley in LosAngeles, Harold Washington in Chicago, David Dinkinsin New York, 
to name a few). In addition, there are a large number of Black men who occupy 
prominent professional positions in their respective communities. The number of 
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Black male attorneys, law enforcement officials, entrepreneurs, educators, archi¬ 
tects, and engineers often go unnoticed by the larger society and media. However, 
we cannot ignore the reality that for each Black male who has enjoyed any degree 
of social or economic mobility, there are disproportionate numbers who continue 
to experience varying degrees of disenfranchisement. Wearealso mindful that the 
upward mobility of fortunate Black males is not always attributable to the "kind 
smile" of U.S. life, law, and educational opportunity— but rather in spite of it. 

Finally, this article offers an account of how researchers and practitioners can 
conduct their work in a manner that rejects pathological identities for Black males in 
P-12 schools, and instead develops a more comprehensive and complex account that 
recognizes Black males' academic promise and multifaceted identities. It is critical 
that the success stories of BI ack males become more recognizable and commonplace 
and that these realities become more attainable for young Black men at-large. We 
seek to examine some of the concerns about the manner in which Black males are 
frequently viewed in school sand offer important design principles that can be utilized 
by educational practitioners, researchers—and Black males themselves—to disrupt 
deficit accounts of Black male academic and social potential. 


Educational State of Affairs for African-American Males 

A voluminous number of statistics explain the severity and persistence of 
academic underachievement and social challenges of African-American males in 
PreK-12 schools, in many states across the country, the numbers are mind-numbing. 
A majority of African-American males in the 4 th , 8 th , and 12 th grades do not reach 
grade-level proficiency in reading, mathematics, history, and science (NCES, 2007, 
2009). Fewer than 10% of African-American males were at or above grade level in 
these same subject matter areas. Equally as disturbing is the fact that fewer than 3% 
performed at advanced levels in these areas (NCES, 2007, 2009). Young Black males 
are more likely to be suspended or expelled from schools than any other group (Skiba 
& Peterson, 2000; Skiba etal., 2007). African-American males currently makeup 
approximately 8.1% of the nation's student population, yet they make up a dispro¬ 
portionate number of students receiving special education and remedial services. 
African-American males comprise approximately 26% of students, nationwide, 
identified as "educable mentally-retarded," 34% of students diagnosed with serious 
emotional disorders, and 33% of students identified as"trai nablemental ly-retarded," or 
developmentally-delayed(Harry& Klingner,2006).Thedisproportionaterepresenta- 
tion of various ethnic groups in special education has been documented by a number 
of scholars (e.g., Harry & K lingner, 2006; Ladner & Hammons, 2001; Markowitz et 
al., 1997). However, it is clear that no other group has been more adversely affected 
by disproportional special education placements than A frican-A merican males (Ford, 
1996; Noguera, 2008; Price, 2000; Skiba etal., 2007). 

The challenges that many Black males encounter in schools explain why the 
dropout rate for them is among the highest of any subgroup in the country. During 
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the 2005-2006 academic year, 47% of African-American males did not receive 
diplomas with their classmates after four years of high school (Schott Foundation, 
2008). I n fact, according to the Schott Report (2008), dropout rates for B lack males 
were as high as 60% in some of America’s major urban cities; in states such as 11 - 
linois, New York, and Wisconsin, there was a graduation gap of at least 50 percent 
between Black males and their White male counterparts. Without sufficient edu¬ 
cational opportunities and prerequisite skill sets necessary for economic mobility 
in an increasingly compressed labor market, Black males are among the first to 
be squeezed out of viablejob opportunities, thus increasing the likelihood of their 
participation in illegal activity, and subsequent involvement in the penal system. 
TheU.S. Department of J ustice (2009) reports that Black men are incarcerated at 
6.6 times the rate of White men, with almostonein every 20 Black men spending 
sometime in jail or prison at some point in their life. Approximately 37 percent of 
all male inmates in 2008 were Black males, despite thefact that the group composes 
only 7% of the nati on's population (Howard, 2010). Thesedisturbing numbers should 
raise questions about the institutions that create such unwelcoming circumstances 
for Black males. The question that begs further exploration is to what degree, if 
any, have social imagery and constructed notions of Black males continued to play 
out in the manner in which this population is theorized and studied? 

The examination of disproportionate academic outcomes, special education 
and dropout rates, and the incarceration numbers for Black males should be taken 
with a note of caution. On the surface, these numbers can easily convey that there 
is something "wrong" with Black males due to their inability to adapt and thrive 
academically and behaviorally in schoolsand society.Thisthinking reinforces nega¬ 
tive perceptions of Black male potential. We contend that a more critical analysis of 
Black male outcomes in schools should be linked to structural conditions and ar¬ 
rangements in the schools and society that produce such alarming numbers. Part of 
depathologizing Black males and reconstructing another type of social imagery is to 
pi ace appropriate scrutiny on institutional practices, structural arrangements, cultural 
practices, and ideologies which create the conditions that may stifle the intellectual, 
academic, and social growth and development of Black males. The challenge that 
exists for advocates of Black males is initiating the disruption of pathological and 
deficit-based ideologies in the face of a preponderance of evidence that supports the 
reification of academic and social shortcomings. We ascertain that one of the ways to 
deconstruct this social imagery of Black males is to understand the historical context 
which has shaped the negative social imagery of Black males overtime. 


Black Males and Social Imagery 

An exhaustive body of literature has examined race and educational inequity. 
Scrutiny of this work is vital in evaluating the state of affairs for Black males, past 
and present. Some of this work has been centered on a political economy frame¬ 
work, providing the critical argument through in-depth analysis that some ethnic 
and racial groups benefit from schools while others do not (Anyon, 1997, 2005; 
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M acLeod, 1995, Oakes, 1995; Willis, 1981). U nderstanding schooling strictly from 
a capitalist standpoint, social reproduction theorists have argued that the function 
and purposeof schools has been to deliberately producea semi-skilled laborforce, 
to reinforce existing class arrangements, and to maintain the structural arrange¬ 
ments of a capitalist society, while still promoting the appearance of meritocracy, 
fairness, and equity (Anyon, 1997; Bernstein, 1975; Bourdieu, 1977,1986; Kozol, 
1991; M acLeod, 1995, Oakes, 1985; Willis, 1981). These works have important 
explanations that speak directly to the social and economic conditions that large 
numbers of Black men face. 

What is disturbingly absent from the political economy analysis of school¬ 
ing is the racialized ideological constructions which foster negative beliefs about 
Blacks in general, and Black males in particular.The manner in which Black men 
have been characterized in American society has been well documented (Gibbs, 
1988; Ferguson, 2001; M adhubuti, 1990). A number of scholars have described 
the evolution of Black male characterizations over the past several centuries. 
Early 17 th and 18 th century images typically cast Black men as physically strong, 
mentally inept, hyper-sexed brutes who were well suited for slavery, and deemed 
to be subhuman. Over time, the image became more entrenched of Black men 
being lazy, docile, and inhumane savages. We have also witnessed the depiction 
of Black males as the Sambo or minstrel character, who only sought to entertain 
their superiors. M any of the twentieth century depictions painted Black males as 
pimps, thugs, hustlers, and law-breaking slicksterswho werenotto be trusted, were 
not worthy of equal treatment, and needed to be marginalized because they were a 
"menaceto society," proneto violence, and constantly involved in gangs and drugs 
(Bogle, 2001; Diawara, 1993). These characterizations have become entrenched 
in the public mind through pseudo-scientific research, literary sources of the day, 
cinematic outlets, and persistent caricatures. These caricatures contributed to the 
development of an image that perpetuates widespread disdain for Black men. This 
distain, undergirded by an assumption of White supremacy, subsequently affected 
their life chances and labor opportunities. To illustrate the point, Wilson’s (1996) 
Urban Poverty and Family Life Study's survey of a representative sample of C hi - 
cago-area employers found disturbing results about the depiction of B lack males 
as potential employees. Employers from 179 firms found problematic results with 
the manner in which Black men were viewed. Wilson states: 

Of the 170 employers who provide comments on one or more these traits, 

126 (or 74 percent) expressed views of inner-city Blacks that were coded as 
“negative"—that is, they expressed views (whether in terms of environmental or 
neighborhood influences, family influences, or personal characteristics) asserting 
that inner city Black workers— especially Black males— bring to the workplace 
traits, including level of training and education, that negatively affect their job 
performance, (p. 112) 

Wilson (2009) expounded on this work by documenting the manner in which 
potential employers hold viewpoints about Black males. H e stated that the results 
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suggested "employers make generalizations about inner city Black male workers 
and reach decisions based on those assumptions without reviewing the qualifica¬ 
tions of an individual applicant" (p. 73). Wilson's findings also revealed that many 
employers preferred Black women and recent immigrants of both genders as pro¬ 
spective employees to black males because they perceived them to be dangerous 
or threatening in part because of perceived incarceration rates. 

W i I son (2009) al so stated that BI ack mal es suffer di sproporti onately f rom w hat 
he terms as the "new urban poverty" (p. 56). Hisanalysisshowsthattheunemploy- 
ment levels of Black males surpass those of every other subgroup and exclude them 
from active participation in an economy that continues to be dependent upon highly 
skilled labor force and adequate levels of education, which many Black males are 
frequently lacking. Healso maintains that the blue-collar jobs that were supposed 
to be avail able for undereducated Black males have, by and large, vanished due to 
outsourcing or enhanced technology. Page (1997) similarly argued that the rapid 
reorganization of the global economic order has forced African-American men into 
the bottom of the hierarchy organizing workers in the new information age. Page 
contended that, “our assumptions about 'Black male’ capability derive from the 
representation of African-American men in local and national media" (p. 99). If 
we can recognize that media production of Black male imagery is one of the many 
White cultural practices undergirding the formation of a new world order, then we 
must... "decolonize the production and dissemination of media representations by 
developing more appropriate modes of anthropological observation" (p. 99). 

The perpetuation of negative attitudes toward Black males is troubling because 
it often starts at an early age and becomes normalized in the national psyche. In 
her field notes which summarized the "institutional narrative" on children and 
academic outcomes, Ferguson (2001) wrote: 

According to the statistics, the worse-behaved children in the school are Black and 
male, and when they take tests they score way below their grade level. They eat 
candy, refuseto work, fight, gamble, chase, hit, i nstigate, cutclass, cutschool... They 
are defiant, disruptive, disrespectful, and profane. These Black males fondle girls, 
draw obscene pictures, make lewd comments, intimidate others, and call teacher 
names. They are banished from the classroom to the hall, to the discipline office, 
to the suspension room, to the streets so that others can learn, (p. 46) 

Ferguson went on to further state that: "In the range of normalizing judgments, 
there is a group of African-American boys identified by school personnel as, in 
the words of a teacher, 'unsalvageable."' Furthermore, she stated that, "School 
personnel argue over whether these unsalvageable boys should be given access 
even to the special programs designed forthosewho arefailing in school. Should 
resources defined as scarce, be wasted on these boys for whom there is no hope?” 
(p. 96). Accounts such as these provide further insight into the fact that the bad boy 
image of Black males occurs early and can often disrupt any efforts for normative 
social and psychological development. 

In addition to discussing the documented "institutional practices that produce 
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social identities of at-risk, troublemakers, unsalvageables," Ferguson (2001) ana¬ 
lyzed "how and why many African-American boys actively distance and separate 
themselves from school as a desirable and authoritative object of identification 
w hi I esi multaneously embracing alternative subject posi tionsas a meansfor becom¬ 
ing visible and gaining recognition in the social world” (p. 97). The Black males 
she encountered found it necessary to "actively configure self through two social 
identities, race and gender, to provide the social, psychic, and emotional resources 
for recouping a sense of self as competent and admirable in an institutional setting 
where they have been categorized as problems or as failures" (p. 97). 

Noguera (2003) has called for research that attempts to understand Black 
males' perspectives on social imagery (images of violence)— particularly on how 
Black males interact and understand these images—and subsequently how they 
identify with them personally. His research revealed that Black males identified 
more strongly with images of individuals who avoided conflict than those that did 
not. These findings contradicted messages built into entertainment media that Black 
males strongly identify with individuals who perpetrate violence. In short, this 
relationship is nuanced and needs to be studied further if there is to be a revised, 
more compassionate, and humane notion of Black males. 

Oneof the challenges with social imagery is that the constructed descriptions 
and understandings of particular groups can be rooted in false depictions that 
ultimately present distorted notions of a group's history, culture, practices, and 
norms (Bloor, 1991). This has been an ongoing challenge in the creation of an 
image for Black males. As a result, inaccurate portrayals of groups can contribute 
to the development and maintenance of deeply ingrained ideas and beliefs about 
groups that can profoundly shape their experiences in a given society. A number 
of important works have documented how race is a socially constructed concept 
that has been vital in creating social, political, and economic hierarchies in theU.S. 
(Gould, 1981; Horsman, 1981; M arable, 1992, 1995, 1997; Selden, 1999). One 
of the central features of these works is the manner in which social imagery was 
reified through the use of the popular press, Iiterature, and trade books of the time, 
and often strongly reinforced through the use of research and theory to construct 
images about different racial groups' superiority and inferiority (Banks, 1993). 
W hat is consistently clear in each of these works is the role that researchers played 
in "confirming” or "authenticating” negative accounts of various racial groups. 

Horsman (1981) in particular explained how, by the middle of the 19 th century, 
American politicians, intellectuals, and the general public overwhelmingly spoke 
about, believed, and explained their country's success in racial terms. American 
ideology had shifted from an emphasis on superior institutions to dominant racial 
characteristics. He stated that "the new science of man in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century was ultimately decisive in giving a racial cast to A nglo-Saxonism" 
(p. 43). The scientific study of the time typically lacked any objective or rigorous 
approaches but was "brought forward to support the general idea of inherent differ¬ 
ences" (p.53) among the races. This thinking, and the creation of social imagery atthe 
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time, became accepted by most of the intellectual community and the general public 
in the name of "scientific" evidence for Anglo-Saxon superiority—and explained 
and justified why Blacks were enslaved, Indians were removed from their lands or 
slaughtered, and the annexation of M exican territory took placeto "spread democracy 
and American virtue across empty lands" (p. 137) was necessary. In other words, 
early in A merica's development as a nation, it became clear that race mattered. 


Cultural Explanations and Identity 

Cultural explanations have often been identified asoneof thecritical variables 
in identity development. Some researchers havesuggested thatthemisi nterpretation 
of cultural capital possessed by Black males and other culturally diverse students 
offer an explanation of disparate schooling experiences (Kochman, 1981; Lee, 
2004, 2007). Cultural dissonance and incongruence that exists between culturally 
diverse students and their school environments frequently results in discriminatory 
practices such as low-end tracking, low teacher expectations, and an increase in 
punitive actions (Howard, 2010; Oakes, 1985). The degree to which these cumula¬ 
tive effects influence African-A merican males and the individuals who teach and 
study them is critical. Several scholars have explored how students' self-constructed 
perceptions are shaped by race, stereotypes that come with them, and ultimately 
school performance. Steele and A ronson (1995) have discussed stereotype threat 
as a "social psychological predicament rooted in the prevailing image of African- 
Americans as intellectually inferior" (p. 19). 

This informed Steele's (2010) later work which found that the most immediate 
effect of stereotype threat can be the anxiety that undermines academic perfor¬ 
mance, particularly forwomen and culturally diverse students. Steele's work found 
that when women, andAfrican-American and Latino undergraduate students were 
informed that members of their respective groups had not fared well on previous 
academic tasks, these members did not perform well on varying cognitive tasks. 
Steele has suggested that when students are mindful of negative stereotypes that 
exist about their group membership, even as they try to combat such stereotypes, 
they still perform poorly, thus showing the pervasiveness of the stereotype threat 
and reinforcing the importance of social imagery and its effects on Black males. 
These findings underscore the prevailing thought that stereotype affects school per¬ 
formance for certain students, especially thosefrom ethnic minority backgrounds, 
it is essential to consider Steele's work when examining the manner in which Black 
males make meaning of their identities and their subsequent school performance. 
The challenge of making meaning of an imposed identity, which does not reflect 
on one favorably, and then fighting to debunk that image raises serious concerns 
about how school performance plays out. 

Identity is critical because it shapes the manner in which young people view 
themselves and the manner in which they perform in schools. Steele (2010) dis¬ 
cussed the salience of identity contingencies, or social markers that are carried by 
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various groups in a society. M oreover, the contingencies, or the things that one has 
to deal with because of his or her group membership, can take a tremendous toll on 
stigmatized groups. Scott (1997) wrote about how social science researchers have 
historically depicted African Americans in a persistent deficit framework and, by 
continuing to focus exclusively on deficiencies over all other characteristics, there is 
resultant "psychic damage" that can occur within the group. Steele (2010) discussed 
the way that repeated social messages about a group being aggressive, hostile, less 
intelligent, and less compassionate—all terms that have been used to characterize 
Black males— can take a cumulative toll and lead to the internalization of self-doubt, 
lack of motivation, low self-esteem, and lack of confidence.Theseareall factors that 
may ultimately influence behavior and performance in school contexts. 

The importance of social psychology in examining race, identity, and perfor¬ 
mance cannot be lost on the social imagery of Black males and the manner in which 
racial identity isconstructed. Loury (2002) used theterm "racial stigma" to describe 
the way that race affects many Blacks. He used Goffman's (1963) framework of 
stigma and contended that there aredisti notions between how identity isconstructed 
from outsider and insider perspectives. Central to the idea is the way that the out¬ 
side construction of a person or group can be damaging to the construction of self 
for members of racialized groups. He maintained that the outsider perspectives, 
which are shaped by historical and contemporary circumstances and realities, are 
the equivalent to a social marker or stigmatized classification that becomes diffi¬ 
cult to transform; thus, the individual has to be increasingly conscious of how that 
perspective influences behavior. Loury (2002) wrote, "the idea of racial stigma can 
be used to gain insight into problems of perception, representation, and standing 
in contemporary American public life that adversely affects blacks" (p. 61). 

The development of identity is a fragile and ever-changing process for all 
individuals. U ndoubtedly, a person comes to develop a sense of self that has been 
consciously and unconsciously shaped by outsider and insider perspectives. The 
argument that we seek to make is that Black males often have to actively undo a 
significant amount of social and historical stigmas in order to develop a healthy and 
productive sense of self. There remains a pressing need to eradicate the negative 
racial stigma that continues to be ever-present. Though many will contend that the 
pervasive and pernicious nature of overt racial prejudice has declined in the post- 
Civil Rights era, many of its remnants continue to shape attitudes, perceptions, and 
ideologies of racialized populations (Bonilla-Silva, 2001). We assert that as much 
as Black males, as insiders, need to be actively engaged in constructing positive 
identities, much remains to be done in the creation of outsider perspectives of Black 
males. The research and scholarship of social scientists can play an important role 
in the recreation of more healthy and affirming depictions of Black males. 
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Principles to Disrupt and Dismantle 
Dominate Discourses on Black Males 

Given thechal I enges that conti nueto affl i ctA f rican-A meri can males in schools 
and society, it is imperative for scholars and practitioners to give consideration to 
the manner i n w hich thei r work can be done i n a way that contri butes to the recast- 
ing of the Black male social image. Part of the work that must be done to change 
the manner in which Black males are viewed requires stepping out of age-old 
paradigms that have created distorted and debilitating images of Black males. We 
suggest that careful reflection and consideration be given to the way in which our 
research, theory, teaching, and learning coincides with the ways that Black males 
seethe world around them and seek ways to create a more affirming and humane 
image. The reality is that most young Black males are not incarcerated, most do 
not commit crimes, and most of them do not terrorize their communities. M ost 
are caring, loving, and thoughtful sons, brothers, cousins, nephews, uncles, and, in 
some cases, fathers. For too long, the construction of B lack male identity renders 
them ascold, heartless, "natural born killers," and often, muchto ourchagrin, many 
young Black males internalize these depictions, and play out these roles much to 
their own demise. What follows are considerations that we suggest will help to 
guide our thinking in future research and practice with young Black males. These 
principles are not exhaustive, but offer cautions, concerns, and considerations 
(Howard & Flennaugh, 2010) that may be useful in recreating the social imagery 
of Black males. 


Principle #1: 

Abandon theoretical approaches on Black males that are ‘deficit’-oriented. 

Historically, theoretical approaches to research on Black males have focused 
on what these students— and by extension thefamiliesand communities they come 
from— lack intellectually, socially, and culturally (M oynihan, 1965). Researchers 
interested in students of color, in large part, have pathologized these populations 
by continuously studying those who are not doing well, or questioning their innate 
intelligence, or lack thereof (Bereiter& Engel mann, 1966;Terman, 1916). In many 
ways, contemporary researchers have adopted similar stances, even as they attempt 
to disrupt discriminatory school practices. Deficit-based practices have been heav¬ 
ily influenced by the early Eugenics M ovement in the U nited States which aside 
from advocating for White supremacy in domestic policy also promoted highly 
problematic theoretical approaches to scholarship on and about people of color in 
the United States, which showed how much they varied from aW hite-centric norm 
(Selden, 1999). Its impact can be seen in deficit-oriented studies that have sought 
to identify what Black males and other communities of color lack as opposed 
to what these populations do to excel in the face of numerous political, social, 
and economic barriers (Herrnstein & M urray, 1994). While the scholarship that 
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examines the challenges of Black males can be important for understanding the 
impact of key social and institutional circumstances, work that highlights models 
for success may lead to more significant change in conditions for Black males and 
communities of color. 

Noguera (2008) argued that despite the broad array of difficulties that Black 
males face, it is important for educational researchers to acknowledge both the fact 
that Black males have found ways to achieve in today's school settings and that 
environmental and cultural factors pi ay significant roles in the academic success of 
Black males. Noguera's (2008) call for work that does not begin with what Black 
males lack is important because it encourages researchers to acceptthe premise that 
the structure of many American institutions have failed to adequately address the 
needs of historically marginalized communities. A number of Black malescontinue 
to reach academic success in spite of educational institutions and not because of 
them. We suggest additional studies that examine Black male success in schools, 
communities, and home. Part of the work that needs to be done to transform the 
social imagery of Black males is for scholars to play a critical role in helping to 
recreate the imageof Black males by highlighting their success. Recently, Chicago's 
Urban PrepAcademy forYoung M en publicized that it had graduated all of its se¬ 
nior class (whom are all Black), and that each student was accepted for admission 
to four-year colleges. Part of the work necessary for scholars interested in Black 
males' performance isto study the positivethi ngsthatarehappening at schoolssuch 
as Englewood Prep, highlight the prominence of the accomplishments, examine 
the practices and school culture, and then raise questions about the replicability of 
these outcomes given what has been learned. 


Principle #2: 

Avoid perpetuating a false dichotomy where the challenges 
for Black males are focused on either individuals or institutions. 

Scholarship in the area of educational achievement for Black males has unfor¬ 
tunately perpetuated a false dichotomy in which thechal lengesfor B lack males have 
typically focused on either individual (Herrnstein & M urray, 1994) or institutional 
(Kozol, 1991) culpability. Needless to say, each of these areas contributes to the 
circumstances affecting Black males in schools and society. Work that focuses on 
failuresof educational institutionsisimportant; however, as educational researchers, 
wecannotturnablindeyeto disturbing data that reveal the high amount of television 
consumed by Black children or the disconnect between educational aspirations and 
hours spent studying by Black students. Wilson (2009) effectively highlighted the 
need to adequately examine both structural and cultural conditions to understand 
the experiences of Black males. The challenge that exists in investigating cultural 
factors i n the school i ng experiences of BI ack mal es is that researchers can perpetu- 
atea 'blame-the-victim' perspective when interrogating cultural practices that may 
result in academic and social disenfranchisement (Ryan, 1971). Patterson (2006) 
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makes the call to push carefully in this direction. He stated that, "a deep seated 
dogma... has prevailed in the social science since the mid 1960's: the rejection of 
any explanation that invokes a group's cultural attributes— its distinctive attitudes, 
values, and predispositions, and the resulting behavior of its members—and the 
relentless preferencefor relying on structural factors I ike low incomes, joblessness, 
poor school, and bad housing" (p. 13). 

It is important to note that the intent is not to advocate for assigning equal 
responsibility of school fai I urefor BI ack males on Black homes, schools, and com¬ 
munities. However, educational researchers must acknowledge that arguments such 
as oppositional identity are often inadequate for completely explaining Black male 
underperformance in schools. A insworth-DarnelI and Downey (1998) wrote: 

[Theoppositional identity] argument is misplaced. If anything, African Americans 
mai ntain more pro-school values and aremore likely to esteem their high-achieving 
peers than are Whites. What African Americans lack, however, are the material 
conditions that foster the development of skills, habits, and styles rewarded by 
teachers, (p. 551) 

Therefore, researchers must give careful consideration to more factors that impact 
the development of Black malesin and outsideof the classroom. Researchers must 
avoid demonizing institutions or vilifying individuals and their communities. 


Principle #3: 

Acknowledge the complexity of identity and notions of self 
among Black males, especially in educational settings. 

Research on the educational experiences of B lack males has to recognize the 
complex nature of Black male identity within the context of learning institutions. 
The fields of education and psychology have struggled for well over a century to 
adequately address the significant challenges Black males face in constructing 
identities that function in institutions of education. Du B oi s (1903) paid particular 
attention to the internal conflict that Black men faced in the United States. His 
notion of double-consciousness recognized the psychological and sociohistorical 
realities of American oppression and sought to shed light on the complex ways 
Black people develop notions of self in America. 

M ore contemporary work on Black maleshas encouraged educational research¬ 
ers and identity theorists to acknowledge the often complex ways masculinity plays 
out among Black men in today’s schools (Harper & Nichols, 2008). Harper and 
Harris (2010) suggested "moving beyond singular notions of gender" (p. 5) and 
state that this static understanding of what it means to be Black and male excludes 
a larger number of Black males who do not locate their identities in such narrow 
characteri zations.These works areimportantbecausethey operatefrom a framework 
that B lack males are not monolithic. Oneof thewaysthat research on Black males 
can be enhanced is through the examinations of the comprehensive nature of Black 
male identity. Nasir et al. (2009) called for "the need for a nuanced conception of 
African-American racial identity that considers both the strength of the identity 
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andthelocal meaning of the identity" (p. 107). intheirsociocultural and ecological 
theoretical analysis of achievement, identity, and racefor Black students, they dis¬ 
covered that A f ri can-A merican students endorsed a range of identity meanings and 
that these meanings varied according to the context in which they were shaped. 

A topic that may serve as an area for examination is Black males of mixed 
race heritage. Williams (2009) discussed the glaring absence from the professional 
Iiteratureof thesocial and psychological adjustmentof Black-Whitebiracial students 
and discussed the complex nature and formations of their identities. She stated that 
biracial students "encounter unique challenges in the current educational system 
[and]... researchers need to conduct empirical research on theschooling experiences 
of Black-Whitebiracial students to gain a clearer understanding of the education of 
these students" (pp. 799-800). identifying and examining the multi-faceted nature 
of Black male identity iscritical to recreating asocial image of Black males. 


Principle #4: 

Prioritize Black male voices as central for engagement 
and analysis in research and practice. 

Scholarship that pi aces students'voicesatthecenter of analysisremainsseverely 
limited. While a growing number of scholars are seeking to capture the experiences 
of students in today's schools (Duncan, 2002; Giroux, 1988; Howard, 2008; Nieto, 
1994; Waxman & Huang, 1997), the amount of scholarship that has focused on 
accessing information from Black males specifically iseven smaller. In hisresearch 
on African American males, Howard (2008) made use of counter-storytelling to 
illuminate the ways Black males make sense of barriers they faced in their quest for 
academic achievement. He subsequently highlighted the importance of tapping into 
students' narratives to understand the internal processes that some Black males go 
through in order to excel in schools. Duncan (2002), Price (2000), and Dimitriadis 
(2003) have examined Black malevoicesand perspectives on education and peers. 
N arrative i nqui ry positions student voi ce and agency as i mmensely i mportantto the 
way identities are constructed and understood (Hoshmand, 2005). As these studies 
have demonstrated, developing scholarship that makes use of Black males' voices 
has the potential to advance informed practices that begin to turnaround disturbing 
trends in the schooling experience of this population. 

Wesuggestthattheincorporationof narratives voiced by marginalized persons 
can also help to dismantle the dominant discourses surrounding race, class, and 
gender groups. These counterstories represent non-mainstream stories that can 
represent other truths, and other experiences that directly refute hegemony (Terry, 
2011). "Stories told by those on the bottom, told from the 'subversive-subaltern' 
perspective, challenge and expose the hierarchical and patriarchal order that exists 
within the legal academy [any institution] and pervades the larger society" (Mon¬ 
toya, 1995, p. 537). These stories are much more critical, and they allow the anger 
and pain of the oppressed storyteller to emerge. Hearing people's own stories is a 
powerful way of getting oftentimes reluctantteachers, researchers, or policy makers 
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in training to understand that the theories they are learning about have a material 
effect on individuals. 


Principle #5: 

Pay attention to the intersectionality of factors such as race,class,gender,and more 
when examining identity-construction and sense-making with Black males. 

The intersectionality of race, class, and gender are fundamentally critical in 
research concerned with young Black males. Each marker in its own way pro¬ 
foundly influences identity construction, social imagery, and meaning-making for 
this population of students. As mentioned earlier, Black males possess multiple 
identities that are profoundly shaped by race, socioeconomic status, and gender 
in all of their complex manifestations. Patricia Hill Collins (2004) referred to the 
intersectional paradigm as an analytical framework that explains the interrela¬ 
tionships of political and social systems of race, class, gender, and other social 
divisions that may capture the complex realities of multiple forms of oppression, 
exclusion, and marginalization for non-dominant groups. The social and political 
arrangements and intersection of these identities play out in unique ways that have 
critical implications for racial and gender minorities, and in particular for young 
Black males. Anne Ferguson (2001) wrote: 

Sex is a powerful marker of difference as well as race. While the concept of 
intersecting social categories is a useful analytical device for formulating this 
convergence, in reality we presume to know each other instantly in a coherent, 
apparently seamless way. We do not experience individuals as bearers of separate 
identities as gendered and then raced or vice versa, but both at once. The two are 
inextricably intertwined and circulate together in the representation of subjects 
and the experience of subjectivity, (pp. 22-23) 

A conceptual framework with an explicit examination of the ways race and rac¬ 
ism manifest themselvesandtheirjuxtaposition with gender in education may offer 
new analysis into the underachievement of African-American males and provide 
new insight and direction for reversing their school achievement. Undocumented 
numbers of institutions and spaces that service the learning and developmental 
needs of Black males have recently been created in major U.S. cities. The belief 
behind these spaces is that there is a need to do something different to meet the 
needs of Black males and that the continuance of the status quo will likely only 
produce the same dismal outcomes and results. 


Final Considerations 

Needless to say, the disruption and transformation of the perceptions and 
realities of Black males will not take place over night. The careful and strategic 
construction of Black males as jesters, clowns, entertainers, sex-crazed brutes, 
violent hustlers, and law-breaking thugs were centuries in the making. The eradi¬ 
cation of these images requires a similar approach of careful thought, reliable and 
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sensitive research, and interventions that captures a more realistic, comprehensive, 
and complex characterization of Black males. M uch of the depictions of Black 
males have permeated from the larger society into schooling practices and policies 
used by teachers and counselors. Examples would include the harsh use of zero 
tolerancepolicies which havedisproportionately affected Black males. M uch of the 
challenge is to help research inform practice in a manner that helps Black males 
experience schools in a different way. 

Thegoal of empowering Black mal esand recreating theirsocial imagethrougha 
raised consciousness is not an easy one. Removing the layers of hegemony engraved 
in the minds is not a simple task. Attempting to shift paradigms is real and can be 
a major stumbling block to achieving critical consciousness (Bell, Washington, 
Weinsteinan, & Love, 2003) and recreating the imagery of Black males. Part of 
this paradigm shift must incorporate the views, ideas, and perspectives of Black 
males themselves in recreating their own image. 

We hope that this work makes a contribution to the growing list of scholars who 
continueto find troubling outcomes with the schooling experiences of Black males. 
We maintain that social imagery will continueto play a significant role in recreat¬ 
ing ideas of what it means to be young, Black, and male. We challenge researchers 
whoseworksareconcerned with creating equitableschooling circumstances for all 
students to give careful thought, time, and attention to the promise being shown by 
Black males who do not drop out of school, who do not commit egregious acts of 
misbehavior in schools, and who perform admirably in schools every day. Not only 
is this imperative for the manner in which Black males experience schools, but it 
has implications for all other groups of students who have experienced education 
and social marginalization. 
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